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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


There's something about May . . . something fresh, light, 
and free. You hear it in the sound of roller skates on city 
pavement, see it in the new paint on the playground merry- 
go-round, sense it in your own uplifted spirits . . . in the 
knowledge that the schoot year is almost over, the special 
joys of summer at hand. 

It's unfortunate that these joys cannot be anticipated 
with a completely carefree heart. For summer will put 
more cars on the highway, more bikes on local streets, 
more children outdoors after dinner and at dusk . . . more 
worries in the minds of those who watch over youngsters. 

This issue of SAFETY EDUCATION looks forward to 
summer with the same dual eye. There's expected pleasure 
in the coming Boy Scout Jamboree, in the trip to the Dells 
by Wisconsin school patrols. But there's forethought for 
safety in these same stories . . . and practical steps for 
safety implied in “This They Believe,” “From Last to First," 
"Safety, a Must for Campers,” “Are We Sparing the 
Child Pedestrian?" and other articles. 

Meanwhile, summer brings its own specialized: education 


for safe living. For example, this August teen-agers from the | 


48 states will converge on Washington, D. C., for the Sec- 
ond Annual Teen-Age Road-e-o. There state champions 
who have risen through local competition will vie for the 
title of Teen-Age Driver Champion of 1953 and a total of 
$3,100 in prize scholarships. 

Personnel from National Safety Council and other au- 
thorized safety organizations will judge the driver tests given 
in this project sponsored jointly by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 
And the public as well as the youngsters will benefit from 
the Road-e-o . . . for increased driving skill in teen-agers of 
every community means better adult drivers for the future. 

Another organization working to increase awareness of 
the teen-ager on his responsibility for safety on the road and 
in his community these months is the Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee. Two of the Committee's current proj- 
ects: encouragement of the local and state teen-age safety 
conference {you'll find one such described in this issue un- 
der the title "Students Assume Safety Leadership") and 
publicity for the formation of "Man-to-Man” and "Dad-to 
Daughter" Good Driver Clubs throughout the nation. 

There'll be more about these two projects in the issues 
of SAFETY EDUCATION which reach you after vacation. 
Meanwhile, best wishes for a happy summer of your own 

. . one both safe and satisfactory! 
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Safety at the Boy Scout 


by Donald M. Higgins 
National Director of Health & Safety 
Boy Scouts of America 


oo Third National Jamboree of the Boy 

Scouts of America will be held July 17 to 
23 at Irvine Ranch, Corona Del Mar, forty 
miles south of Los Angeles, California. 50,000 
Scouts and leaders from every part of the 
United States will gather there for that great 
encampment. Small delegations from many 
other countries throughout the world will also 


be present to participate and make this another 
demonstration of the world brotherhood of 
Scouting. 

The Jamboree is, of course, very important in 
the program of every Scout Council. Promo- 
tion, selection of leaders, securing equipment, 
arranging for transportation and many other 
things must be done. Along with these, how- 


The scout who might become ill at ane te 
a completely equipped and well staffed field pital. 
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Jamboree 


ever, definite attention must be given to health 
and safety—those preparations which are so 
vital and necessary to give boys and leaders who 
attend a happy experience. 


A brief look back at the last National Jam- 
boree indicates the type of safety problems 
which must be dealt with. At Vailey Forge 
when 47,000 attended the Jamboree held there, 
the safety record was excellent. There were, 
of course, some violations of sound safety prac- 
tices, but for the most part the conduct of 
campers was good. 

The major safety problems were highway 
hiking, riding on trucks, crossing roads at 
unprotected places, walking on railroad tracks, 
and attempting to swim in a river that was out 
of bounds. These problems indicate that there 
is still much to be done in training boys so that 
they understand .the reasons for good safety 
practices and take pride in them. 


The health, safety and comfort of each person 
at the Jamboree will depend on his training, 
intelligence and willingness to cooperate. Every 
possible precaution will be taken for protection. 
Another very important factor is quality lead- 
ership, particularly in the responsibility of Unit 
-leaders and in pre-Jamboree training. 

The Health & Safety Service of the Jamboree 
will include medical service, dental service, sani- 
tary supervision, safety protection and aquatics. 
The U. S. Public Health Service, Army, Navy, 
State of California, fire fighting groups, Orange 
County Medical Society and Health Department 
and others have actively cooperated in providing 
trained personnel and facilities for the protec- 
tion of the Jamboree. 

A field hospital completely equipped and 
staffed by trained doctors and nurses of the 
evacuation hospital units will be ready to handle 
emergencies. If any Scout or leader requires 
more than temporary care, the U. S. Naval 
Hospital in Corona will provide it. 

By the time a Scout arrives at the Jamboree 
his training and skill should enable him to take 


Song fests and stage demonstrations are part of 
the fun and training for scouts at the Jamboree. 


As at Pennsyleania, state police will cooperate to 
provide safety for scouts gathering in California. 


The Jamboree tent , with 50,000 inhabitants, 
will be amply with good drinking water. 
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Camp fires at night provide pleasant 
practices 


care of himself. The following things will be 
emphasized in pre-Jamboree training in order 
to teach self reliance. . 

There will be instruction in the use and 
handling of sharp edged tools. When belt axes 
are used, (charcoal cooking will eliminate the 
need for them for cooking fires), emphasis will 
be placed on tightening heads, sharpening, 
carrying, passing, chopping and splitting. 

It is anticipated that every Scout will at one 
time or another need to use a pocket knife. He 
will need to know how to keep it sharp and use 
it safely. If he brings a belt knife, he will be 
told the danger of wearing it in any position 
except back of the hip. 

Whenever possible all Scouts and leaders will 
walk along the side of the road on the grass 
rather than on the road. If it is necessary to 
hike on two-way roads, Scouts will walk in 
single file facing traffic, close to the left side 
of the road. A leader should be twenty-five 
feet ahead of the column, and a second leader 
a shorter distance from the rear. 

At night Scouts carry flashlights. Too many 
may confuse drivers. Lights at each end of a 
column are sufficient. When crossing roads 
within the Jamboree camp, a “Troop front” 
formation will be used to speed crossing. 

An express highway runs along the border of 
the Jamboree site. This is the greatest hazard. 
It must be crossed only where controlled by a 
traffic signal or police officer. 

No person will he permitted to ride on the 
outside of a vehicle. 

The Jamboree will be a tent city with 50,000 
inhabitants. Although some of the fire hazards 
that are present in most communities will not 
exist, others will. For the education of Scouts 
in good fire prevention practices as well as for 
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easant memories; adequate fire patrol teaches good Prevention 
which can be applied later at home. 


the protection of the camp, each unit will de- 
velop a fire prevention and suppression plan. 

It is recommended that each Unit have its 
own fire guard to consist of a Senior Patrol 
Leader or Explorer Crew Leader as Chief, and 
a Scout in each patrol designated as the patrol 
fire warden. The fire guard will be responsible 
for: regular inspection of fire buckets; checking 
to be sure that cooking and campfires are out; 
knowing the location of Sectional fire fighting 
equipment and how to use it; instructing all 
Scouts in what to do in case of fire; seeing that 
no gasoline or kerosene stoves will be permitted. 

Each patrol will receive two fire buckets. 
They should be kept filled with water and 
located near the kitchen. 

If a tent catches fire or a fire starts near a 
tent, the tent should be dropped immediately. A 
bucket brigade using fire buckets and pots of 
water should be able to extinguish any fire that 
occurs, if put in action immediately. 


One of the most attractive program activities 
at the Jamboree will be surf bathing in the 
Pacific. Ocean. Bus transportation will be pro- 
vided to Huntington Beach about six miles from 
the Jamboree site. 

All activity on the beach will be by troops. 
This will be a real demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of the “Plan for Protecting a Troop 
Swimming Party.” From the time a troop 
boards the bus for the beach until it returns 
to its section camp it will be under its troop 
leaders, at least one of whom should be a 
trained water safety man. 


Only those who are physically fit as shown 
through medical examination and re-check will 
be permitted to enter the water. Every unit 
leader will need to know about the swimming 
ability of the members of his troop. Those who 
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can swim just a little and therefore may be 
over-confident, will be watched most carefully. 


The Buddy Plan system of protection will be 
used. In this system every Scout is paired with 
another boy in his own swimming ability group. 
They will check in to the beach area together, 
keep within ten feet of each other at all times 
(on the beach or in the water) and at the end 
of the period check out together. When a 
“buddy signal” is given, each Scout must grasp 
and hold up the hand of his buddy so that the 
Life Guard can make a check. 

Each troop will be responsible for having at 
least one trained life guard (American Red 
Cross, Scout Life Guard, Life Saving Merit 
Badge). Supplementary guards will be pro- 
vided. 

Leaders will be instructed on strict but fair 
discipline. Scouts should have a part in making 
and enforcing a few intelligent rules. Then 
they will be more readily obeyed. 

Scouts must take a shirt and cover for their 
legs when they go to the beach. Buddies will 
keep an eye on each other and give warning 
when one starts to get pink. They should be 
warned that sunburn lotions wash off and can- 
not be completely relied on. 

First aid kits will be available at the beach, 
medical care will be provided for serious acci- 
dents and illnesses which may occur. 


The buddy system is usually thought of in ‘its 
relationship to swimming, but it will be used 
throughout the Jamboree. Each boy will be 
responsible for his “buddy.” This will reduce 
the number who become lost or find themselves 
at night in camp sections far from their own. 


Immediately preceding taps each night, 
Scoutmasters and explorer leaders will make a 
population check either by calling the roll of 
their units or securing a report from crew 
leaders. 


If thirty minutes later any Scout member of 
the unit is absent or unaccounted for, the leader 
will report the absence to the section director. 
If one hour after taps the boy is still absent, the 
unit leader will again report the absence to the 
sectional director and will continue reporting at 
one hour intervals unui the boy is found. 


Many of the practices developed for and car- 
ried out at a Jamboree have a direct application 
in the regular camping program back home. 
Most of those procedures which cannot be di- 
re tly applied have their counterparts at home. 
Jan.oorees often furnish suggestions or guides 
for solving problems in local communities. 


Hunt to Leave Chicago Schools 


EROLD C. HUNT, Vice President for 

Schools and Colleges of the National 
Safety Council, has asked to be released Septem- 
ber | from his position as Superintendent of the 
Chicago Public Schools, so he can accept a 
newly created post in the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University. At Harvard, 
Dr. Hunt will hold the Charles W. Eliot Pro- 
fessorship of Education in the Graduate School. 
He will be the first professor in this endowed 
chair, which was offered to him a year ago. 
He rejected it then, but has accepted it now 
because, he said, “It appealed to me strongly 
because of a long professional desire to assist 
in the training of school administrators before 
my retirement.” 


The offer was made by Dr. James B. Conant, 
President of Harvard, on leave as High Com- 
missioner of Germany, just before he left. 


The letter from Dr. Conant to Dr. Hunt 
said: “You are needed both by Harvard and by 
all of American public education in that post. 
You can, as a professor here, have a national 
influence at a crucial time.” 


Dr. Hunt has had an extremely successful 
six years as Superintendent of Chicago Schools. 
Community interest in the school system has 
been consistently high and both the school 
board and its personnel have given him full 
support. Acceptance of the new position is not 
expected to affect his current post with the 
National Safetv Council. 


C. Hunt 
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ORE than half of 
our fifth grade 
children think that a 
bullet cannot go off 
unless it is fired by a 
gun; that if your 
clothing catches fire, 
you should always run 
for water; that bicycle 
riders should nde on 
the left side of the 
road to be safe; that 
oil, grease, and gas fires 
should be put out with plenty of water; and 
even much higher percentage think that the 
only good way to help a drowning person is to 
jump into the water to save him. 

These very dangerous safety misconceptions 
are prevalent if the results of a survey of 2,210 
fifth grade children and 1,881 sixth grade chil- 
dren comprising the total fifth and sixth grade 
population in six urban and suburban commu- 
nities in eastern Massachusetts are typical. The 
research was conducted by Dr. Joseph G. 
Dzenowagis, of the School of Education, Boston 
University, for a doctoral dissertation from 
which these and other conclusions presented in 
this article were drawn. 


Dr. Dzenowagis’ recommendations suggest 
that teachers should identify harmful health and 
safety misconceptions subscribed to by their 
pupils as a partial basis for the selection and 
organization of subject matter and experiences 
in the area of health and safety. He points out 
that health and safety instruction should be par- 
tially graded from year to year on the basis 
of the variations of the prevalence of harmful 
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This 
Believe 


BY VIVIAN WEEDON 


Curriculum Consu/tont 


National Safety Council ' 


health and safety misconceptions. From 43 to 
72 per cent of the school children surveyed 
believed that the following extremely harmful 
safety misconceptions are true: 


> The only good way to help a drowning 
person is to jump in the water to save him. 

> It is usually safe to go in swimming alone 
if you know how to swim. 

> A bullet cannot go off unless fired by a gun. 

> Bicycle riders should ride on the left hand 
side of the road to be safe. 

From 3 to 39 per cent considered these ex- 
tremely harmful misconceptions to be true: 

> It is all right to point a gun at someone if 
you are sure that it is not loaded. 

> It is safe to cross the street without looking 
when the traffic light is yellow and red. 

>» Dynamite caps are always safe unless fas- 
tened to a fuse. ‘ 


> It is safe to cross the street without looking 
when the traffic light is red. 


> Bicycle riders do not have to obey traffic 
lights. 

> Touching a light switch or light chain with 
wet hands is not dangerous. 

>» When you are riding a bicycle, you never 
have to use hand signals. 


> If you meet a dog that frightens you, it is 
always best to start running. 


> It is safe to cross the street without looking, 
when the traffic light is green. 


> People have accidents only when their 
“number is up.” 


>» Throwing a person into deep water is a 
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good way to teach him 
to swim. 

>» The eyes can be 
made stronger by look- 
ing at the sun. 

> When you are 
swimming, it is a good 
joke to call for help 
when you don’t need it. 

The prevalence of 
the foregoing miscon- 
ceptions among the 
children was highest for the first misconception 
given and ranged downward in order to the 
one given last. 

From 6 to 55 per cent considered the very 
harmful misconceptions that follow to be true: 

> A good safety rule for bicycle riders is “ride 
on the sidewalk as much as possible.” 


> Most accidents cannot be prevented. 


Approximately 50 per cent or more believed 
the above two misconceptions to be true, and 
the three following are believed to be true by 
from 6 to 18 per cent: 


> It is safe to use toothpicks or match sticks 
for removing wax from ears. 

>» Looking into the sun can never hurt eyes. 

>» The best place for shelter during a thun- 
derstorm is under a tree. 


The following misconceptions are considered 
moderately harmful and from 11 to 68 per cent 
believe in them: 

> Wearing sun glasses will give your eyes 
complete protection from the sun. 

> Wearing eye glasses will always make a 
person’s eyes stronger. 

>» You can always tell if a dog is friendly by 
his looks. 

>» Sunburns are harmless, even if painful. 


> It is generally a good idea to have a radio 
in your bathroom. 

> Wearing eye glasses will always make a 
person’s eyes weaker. 


>» When you walk or run, it is best to point 
your toes out toward the side. 


The following misconceptions are considered 
slightly harmful and from 26 to 71 per cent of 
those interviewed believe in them: 


>» Some people are born lucky. 
>» Using a toothpick is the best way to get 


things from between your teeth. 
> Most dogs do not remember the people 


who were mean to them. 
> Friday the 13th is unlucky for most people. 


> Persons who open umbrellas indoors will 
bring themselves bad luck. 


> You will have bad luck if a black cat 
crosses the path in front of you. 


As high as 71 per cent of the fifth graders 
and 64 per cent of the sixth graders believe 
“some people are born lucky.” The percentages 
range down to 32 and 26 per cent for fifth and 
sixth graders respectively on the misconception 
“you will have bad luck if a black cat crosses 
the path in front of 
you.” The author con- 
cludes that many 
harmful health and 
safety misconceptions 
are very prevalent 
among fifth and sixth 
grade children, and 
found that 50 per cent 
or more of the fifth 
grade children sub- 
scribe to 72 of 216 
harmful health and safety misconceptions. Fifty 
per cent or more of the sixth grade children 
subscribed to 69 of 216 misconceptions. 


In gaining the information for the disserta- 
tion a list was compiled of 30 safety miscon- 
ceptions that might be considered harmful if 
used as guides to behavior. Sources used to 
compile the list included previous studies and 
published books and articles pertaining to health 
and safety misconceptions, contributions from 
various students, teachers, and physicians, and 
press, magazine, radio, and other forms of ad- 
vertising which stated or implied health mis- 
conceptions. 

The 30 safety misconceptions were considered 
to be completely false by all members of a jury 
of 7 safety experts who also rated the miscon- 
ceptions. The degree of harmfulness if used as 
a basis of action was rated by this same panel 
of experts into the extremely harmful, very 
harmful, moderately harmful and slightly harm- 
ful classifications given above. 


After a preliminary try-out a final instrument 
consisting of five inventery forms was con- 
structed. The misconceptions were distributed 
in approximately equal numbers among the five 
inventory forms, and true statements were used 
to serve as camouflage for the misconceptions. 
Accepted precautions were taken to insure reli- 
ability of data. 
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Patrolling 
the Dells 
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2 apap may be its own reward and saving 

of life and limb is reason enough for acci- 
dent prevention, but for months preceding the 
first week-end in June, school and safety patrol 
boys and girls all over Wisconsin look forward 
to a more tangible form of recompense—a two 
day outing at Wisconsin Dells. 


Next month, the 10th Annual Wisconsin 
Congress of School Safety Patrols will be held 
at the famous vacation land city with the 
Kiwanis Club of Wisconsin Dells playing host. 
The Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Department and 


While Wisconsin school patrols are at the Dells on their annual summertime jaunt, a white 
“control car” from Fon du Lac police stands guard over their safety. 
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the Wisconsin Division of the American Auto- 
mobile Association sponsor the event. Hun- 
dreds of safety patrol youth accompanied by 
adult chaperones tour the picturesque area for 
two days, and although their food and lodging 
is not furnished free, the rates are reduced to 
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the point where many are able to attend who 
would not otherwise be able to. 


Trips are made by motor launches on the 
Wisconsin River with stops so that youngsters 
and the adults can explore the glens and small 
canyons located among weird rock formations. 
The first night there the delegates fill the high 
school gymnasium ‘to capacity and are enter- 
tained with acrobatic stunts, Indian bird calls, 
animal imitations, singing, instrumental num- 


bers, brief talks, and a show of magic. 


There is a parade the next day with high 
school bands from surrounding areas, and the 


Indian lore and handicraft gives new knowledge 
to boys and girls vacationing in the Dells. 


Governor of the state, the Superintendent of 
public instruction, the Commissioner of the 
Motor Vehicle Department and others have 
reviewed it in past years, 

Here is a truly tangible way to reward a year 
of safety work, and about one of every ten 


Indian music and birdcalls thrill young people 
gathered in a Dells natural amphitheatre. 


Wisconsin Safety Patrol boys and girls is able 
to attend this annual Congress. While some 
youths pay much of their own expense, others 
go entirely without charge to them because of 
local civic groups who find a way of financing 
them. 
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Are We Sparing 
the Child 


Pedestrian? 


by James S. Baker 


Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University 


N° ONE wants to “spoil” a child, least of all 

a professional educator. And no one wants 
to see a child get hurt. Where, then, is the 
middle ground between our concern for the 
youngster’s safety when he is crossing the street 
and our professional knowledge that he should 
be taught self reliance? 


First of all, we must teach children where 
and how to cross streets, and train them to 
form good habits of safety when they are near 
vehicular traffic. Then, where natural gaps in 
traffic are not frequent enough and large 
enough, we should create artificial gaps for them 
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to use in carrying out what we have taught them 
in the way of safe procedure. We can go one 
step further and supervise their crossing. 

Parents have little opportunity for training 
children to cross the streets safely, and usually 
tell the youngsters not to cross the streets at all 
without adult supervision. Then, when they do 
supervise them, they overdo it to the point 
where children develop dependence on others 
rather than alert self reliance. 

In many cases, particularly among well-to-do 
families, children are isolated from the hazards 
of traffic by being driven wherever they need 
to go on the public streets. Some parents con- 
tinue to shield their children by driving them to 
and from school. Othér children avoid exposure 
by riding in school buses. This may insure their 
safety temporarily but it only prolongs the need 


_ for supervised crossing. 


The schools, on the other hand, loaded as 
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they are with academic duties, would like to 
forget the pupil when he leaves the building, 
or at least when he leaves the grounds. They 
would like to see the police take full responsi- 
bility for getting the child to and from school. 


In general, the police are happy to take this 
responsibility. The head of the department 
does because it is an opportunity to render a 
service which is universally approved. The 
officers like it too because it is an assignment 
with regular and convenient day time and week 
day hours. As a result, the tendency on all 
sides is to “leave it to the police.” 


Well, what’s wrong with that? In the first 
place, there never are enough policemen. There 
wouldn’t be enough for this type of duty if 
everyone on the force devoted all his time to it. 
Therefore, an arbitrarily limited number of 
men must be assigned and they can be on duty 
only at the locations where either school au- 
thorities or parents clamor loudest for protec- 
tion. In the second place, policemen assigned 
to such traffic duty usually go without special 
instruction from anybody or consultation with 
school authorities. So they use their own judg- 
ment about safeguarding the “kiddies.” Too 
often this means just stopping traffic from all 
directions and shooing the youngsters helter- 
skelter across the street. | 


And what then is the effect of this kind of 
“supervision” on the children? There is no 
doubt that they will be well protected by the 
strong arm of the law, while it is about their 
shoulders, but they will be left to their own 
devices elsewhere—and that is most of the time 
—and they will be in greater danger because 


nobody has taught them how to cross the * 


streets. 


The need for supervision at more points than 
could possibly be staffed by police or school 
employees has led to the use of the school 
safety patrol. This cuts down police responsi- 
bility to merely opening gaps in traffic and 
using adult supervision at specific locations only. 


Who then should be responsible for training 
children to cross streets safely? Perhaps another 
question will help us to answer the first. “Who 
can do the best job for the least money?” Where 
the police have done this important part of 
the program the results have been uniformly 
disappointing. Ordinarily, if a policeman ap- 
pears at a school he gives a short talk or shows 
a film and goes his way. There is no attempt 
to make sure the ideas are grasped. Often the 
instruction is almost unrecognizably diluted 
with magic shows, clowns, animal acts and 
other entertainment which is not essential to 


In this article James S. Baker, Director of Re- 
search and Development, Traffic institute, North- 
western University, develops one theme: Com- 
munity cooperation to safeguard the child 
pedestrian must be based on understanding 
thet ushering children across the street is no 
substitute for training them to do it themselves. 


successful educational processes. Sometimes bad 
grammar and loose statements distress English 
and other teachers. 

Even in developing habits of good walking 
across the streets, the police are hardly more 
successful. Too often they try to protect the 
child rather than train him. The same criti- 
cism applies to police work with safety patrols. 
They tend to organize them or encourage 
schools to organize them as protectors rather 
than as trainers, with the result that the train- 
ing aspects of the program fall by the wayside. 
School authorities have been more successful 
because they can make pedestrian training a 
part of school routine, and because training is 
their business. A man in the Board of Educa- 
tion to guide safety patrol and pedestrian activ- 
ity will get more permanent results than the 
corresponding man in the police department. 


It follows that schools should have the re- 
sponsibility for training children in safe street 
crossing and organizing patrols to extend this 
training to practice on the street. This does 
not mean, of course, that assistance of the 
police should be spurned. Good use can be 
made of the children’s respect for the law in 
uniform, especially in such things as an occa- 
sional patrol inspection and by the recognition 
of merit in patrol duty. But the occasional 
appearance of officers is a supplement rather 
than a substitute for a school program. 

When schools shrug off the responsibility of 
pedestrian training and police must go it alone, 
the entering wedge might be their organization 
of patrols and appearances in school classrooms. 
In that case, the educational possibilities should 
be faced squarely and men as fully qualified 
and with some training for the job should be 
assigned to it. 

In creating gaps in traffic, a contrary situa- 
tion exists. Only police have authority to do 
this. There is no need to repeat the reason why 
the Standard .Rules for School Safety Patrols 
prohibit their controlling vehicular traffic. 

Whenever police or other adults control traf- 
fic it is folly not to have those people fully 
understand what schools are trying to do in 
training pedestrians, so that all efforts may be 
toward the same goal. 
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From Last 
to First 


by Dr. J. Chester Swanson 
Superintendent, Oklahoma City Public Schools 


IVIC leaders throughout the United States 

were amazed to learn that the Oklahoma 
City public schools, whose national «rating in 
safety was 33rd place at the very bottom of 
their population bracket, had skyrocketed to 
first place in the nation in just five years. Many 
people have asked what kind of a safety educa- 
tion program could produce such results. As 
superintendent of the Oklahoma City schools, 
I am convinced hard work and cooperation 
made this phenomenal growth. 

Prior to 1945 safety in the schools was not 
organized. However, the last bicycle death was 
August 4, 1941. 

In the latter part of 1945 an all-city Safety 
Policies Committee was organized with a teacher 
representative from each school. Lonnie Gilli- 
land was elected chairman. 

The next year Mr. Gilliland was brought 
into the central office on a half-time basis to 
direct the organization of a safety program. 
The financial situation was precarious. The 


In Oklahoma City, the all-achool Secondary Safety 
Council gathers for a regular meeting. 


a 
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Oklafioma City Association of Insurance Agents 
gave financial support and have continued to 
assist the schools in this work. 


In 1947 the Board of Education elected Mr. 
Gilliland as full time Director of Safety Edu- 
cation, when the Oklahoma City public schools 
were 33rd and last in the national safety rating 
for cities of the same population bracket. 

Mr. Gilhland began at once to set up a func- 
tional safety program in the public schools. 


> A comprehensive accident reporting system 
was organized. 


> A complete file was begun on accidents in 
each building. It has been kept up to date. 


>» The monthly fire and exit drill reports to 
the safety office were started. 


> A workshop for preparing teachers to teacn 
safety was held. 


> Junior Safety Council committees or clubs 
were organized in each of the schools. 


A typical bicycle inspection lane in this city . . .« 
where the pupils themselves do the inspecting. 


| 
z 


The school principal, teachers, parents, and the manager of the local bus company here 
cooperate to work out Oklahoma City School transportation problems. 


> The all-school Safety Policies Committee 
held and still holds monthly meetings with 
the Director. 

>» The all-city Secondary School Safety Coun- 
cil was organized from representatives from 
each Safety Committee or Safety Council 


Offstreet pickup areas at the various schools 
have helped to reduce Oklahoma City accidents. 


in the secondary schools. Monthly meetings 
were begun. 

The pupils, teachers, principals and the di- 
rector realized that safety for school children 
included the home and community, as well as 
the schools. A program to educate PTA mem- 
hers paid dividends. 

Today the PTA City Council has a city-wide 
safety chairman and each PTA ward has a 
chairman and co-chairman. 


Each local PTA unit has a safety chairman 
who works with the teacher representative to 
the Safety Policy Committee and the principal 
of the school. 

Through the PTA much constructive work 
has been done to enlist the citizens who are not 
parents in supporting the safety regulations. The 
junior police may hand the license number of a 
violator to a parent who, by means of a friendly 
note, may convert the offender into an ardent 
supporter of safety. 

The Oklahoma City Safety Council, in coop- 
eration with the PTA Safety Council and 
the Director of Safety Education, published a 
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“Here's your bike back .. . the brakes need fixing.” 


_ “Handbook for PTA Safety Chairmen.” Many 


new members have found this book helpful. 


The Junior Police organization has been 
sponsored by the Oklahoma City Kiwanis Club 
for years. The club furnishes all the equipment 
and conducts an annual school of instruction 
for the junior police officers. 1,500 pupils of 
both sexes participate in this program. 

A Community Advisory Committee joined 
with the Secondary Schools’ Safety Council in 
solving the two-wheeled motor vehicle problem. 
The mayor, city manager and city attorney 
backed the group in plans to eliminate this 
hazard. Twelve thousand brochures were mailed 
to the parents of teen-agers. 

The results of the joint effort were astonish- 
ing. In one school where forty-three scooters 
had been reported, only one scooter was found 
at the school the second day after the brochures 
were mailed, and the third day not a scooter 
was driven to school. The principal of the 
school reports, six months later, that scooters 
are not being driven to school. 

The elementary school organization now con- 
sists of at least one representative from each 
room in the building. 

The Secondary School Council in each build- 
ing may be composed of representatives from 
subject areas or homerooms. This group sends a 
representative to the all-city Secondary Schools 
Safety Council. | 

This organization of secondary pupils has 
continued to hold regular monthly meetings. 
Each year they have sponsored a major project 
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which makes some contribution to the safety 
of pupils. Some of these projects are: 

The writing of a bicycle code for adoption by 
the City Council of Oklahoma City. This code 
was translated into a pictorial digest and 
printed by the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s club. An all-school safety contest to see 
which school could have the fewest accidents. 
Each month the pupils selected the safest driver 
in each secondary school. The names were sub- 
mitted to the Oklahoma City Police Depart- 
ment for the selection of the “Driver of the 
Month” on the teen-age level. During Fire 
Prevention Week, the elementary school chil- 
dren made 16,561 posters and returned 1,978 
home-inspection blanks parents had signed. 


Groups of teachers have developed units of 
work in various areas of safety education. Out- 
lines have been developed to serve as guides for 
teachers. All of the most recent teaching aids 
are made available from the Director’s office. 


Driver education is offered in all public high 
schools and one junior high school. This pro- 
gram includes both classroom instruction and 
behind-the-wheel training. The pupils receive 
credit for these classes. Civic-minded car deal- 
ers furnish the automobiles which are insured 
free of cha®ge to the schools by the Oklahoma 
City Association of Insurance Agents. 


Drawings have been made of all the traffic 
control measures which have been installed for 
use by pupils going to and coming from each 
school site. The Oklahoma City Traffic Engi- 
neer keeps a copy of these drawings in his 
office. Each school situation is considered indi- 
vidually by the Director of Safety Education, 
the Traffic Engineer, the local Police Depart- 
ment, Oklahoma City Safety Council, parents, 
principals, teachers, and in many cases, pupils. 

The Safety Education program in Oklahoma 
City has been a long pull against many odds. 
But with hard work, a fixed purpose in mind, 
and cooperation throughout the entire school 
system, the Oklahoma City public schools have 


,Steadily pushed forward from the last place in 


1947 to Ist place in 1951. 


This success is not due to any magic or the 
work of any one person alone. It is the result 
of the cooperation of everyone in the school 
system, from the kindergarten pupils to the 
administrative offices—and from the mothers of 
tots learning to walk to the mayor of the city 
being safety conscious. 

Any group of civic leaders and teachers who 
are dedicated to serving the boys and girls of 
America can achieve progress through hard 
work and a desire to train future citizens. 
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41st Congress Opens 
October 19 


National Safety Congress and Ex- 

position will be held in Chicago, October 19 
through 23, 1953. School and College meetings 
will be held at the Morrison Hotel. 


This year, for the first time, a Congress pro- 
gram committee consisting of representatives 
of all groups has planned the program. An 
entirely new framework has been developed 
which the committee hopes will meet even more 
satisfactorily than have previous Congresses, the 
needs of persons in attendance. 


Arthur W. Gilbert, Associate Superintendent 
in Charge of Instruction of the Kansas City, 
Missouri public schools is chairman of the 
committee. 


The first three days of the Congress has been 
planned as a unit consisting of four general 
meetings and three meetings of small interest 
groups. 

The program has been set up in such a way 
that persons who wish to spend their entire 
time at the Congress can really get their teeth 
into a problem and develop practical steps for 
its solution. However, those persons who are 
able to attend only one or two days will also 


be able, through the general sessions, to take 
away something complete and worthwhile. 


The outline of the meetings is shown in the 
table. 

The theme of the conference will be “Im- 
proving Safety Education.” 

Seven special interest groups have been ten- 
tatively set up. The subject matter for these 
interest groups will cover improving safety edu- 
cation through: 
> Familiarity with the basic principles of safety 

education. 

» Using accurate accident reports. 

» Evaluating the school’s program of safety 
education. 

> Stimulating interest in safety. 

» Using successful techniques of safety educa- 
tion. 

>» Employing a safety charter for children and 
youth. 

>» Working together for safety education. 


It is hoped that each group will contain 


MONDAY TUESDAY 


meeting of members. 
terest groups. 


2:00 p.m. First gen- 


eral session. general session. 


4:00 p.m. Social hour. 
7:45 p.m. First meet- 


ing of special interest 
groups. 


eral session. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SESSIONS OF THE 
41ST NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION 
OCTOBER 19-23, 1953, MORRISON HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


10:00 am. Annual 9:30 am. Second 
meeting of special in- 


2:00 p.m. Second 


7:45 p.m. Third gen- 7:45p.m. Filmshow- 8:00 p.m. Congress 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 

9:30 a.m. Final meet- 9:45 a.m. Driver ed- 
ing of special interest ucation. 
9:45 a.m. Vocational 
education. 

2:00p.m. Fourth gen- 2:00 p.m. Driver ed- 
eral session. ucation. 
2:00 p.m. School 

transportation. 
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representatives from all age areas and all sub- 4 A series of 15-minute radio programs en- 


ject matter fields. While participants will re- 
ceive most benefit from staying with one group 
through its entire six hours, persons wishing to 
attend one session only will not be excluded. 

The first of the four general sessions will 
include an inspirational talk. D. Willard Zahn, 
Associate Superintendent, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, has been prevailed upon to give his 
views on how to improve safety education. 
lduring the time he was chairman of the Phila- 
delphia School Safety Committee, Mr. Zahn 
was active in the Safety Education Supervisors 
Section. He was chairman of the Conference 
of the National Commission on aed Educa- 
tion of the National Education iation on 
the expanding role of the school safety patrol 
and is extraordinarily well prepared to set the 
stage for the following days’ work. 


_ The second general session will be divided 
into two parts. The first will consist of a report 
on the highlights from the special interest 
groups. The second will be devoted to a presen- 
tation for discussion of the safety charter for 
children and youths. 

The safety charter was begun by a committee 
of the Safety Education Supervisors Section 
under the chairmanship of Paul Landis, Super- 
visor of Health, Physical, Safety and Recrea- 
tional Education for the Ohio State Department 
of Education. As the work progressed, Dr. 
Landis came to the conclusion that it was of 
vital concern to certain groups in the National 
Education Association. He suggested to the 
Executive Committee of the Safety Education 
Supervisors Section that he be authorized to 
form a new committee which would include 
representatives of these groups. The new com- 
mittee has been at work for approximately 
three years and will have, by Congress time, a 
tentative draft of the charter to present to all 
delegates for discussion. 

In planning the third general session, the 
committee has made the assumption that every- 
one who has any responsibility for safety edu- 
cation needs to work with groups—pupils, 
teachers, parents, administrators, bus drivers, 
custodians, community groups, etc.—and must, 
therefore, understand the best techniques of 
group discussions. A demonstration of a group 
working together on a problem of interest to 
all participants at the school and college meet- 
ings will be followed by an evaluation of the 
techniques used in the demonstration. An ex- 
pert in group dynamics will evaluate first and 
this will be followed by audience evaluation. 

The fourth general session will again include 
a major speaker who has not yet been named. 
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titled, “It Can Happen Here” have been pre- 
pared by the Safety Education Section of the 
Department of Education of the State of Lou- 
isiana, and have been broadcast throughout 
the state since March 1, 1953. Radio Station 
WLSU of Louisiana State University prepared 


. the scripts and the production phases of the 


programs. Drama, expert testimony, quizzes, 
talks by traffic experts and others have been 
used to bring out the seriousness of the highway 


traffic problem. 


4 National Safety Council’s annual listing 


of courses in safety education for teachers will 
be ready for distribution about May 15. Single 
copies will be sent without charge as long as the 
supply lasts. Address Jean Kalisiak, School and 
College Division, National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Yale University, Bureau of Highway Traffic, 
has just announced a course of study and fellow- 
ships in traffic engineering for the academic 
year of 1953-1954. The course is open to men 
who have received a degree in engineering from 
an accredited college. Details concerning courses 
will be furnished upon request. 


McCrory’s school system, northeastern Ar- 


kansas school in Woodruff County, had all its 15 
school buses rated in perfect condition by the 
State Department of Education during its an- 
nual bus inspection. This is significant because 
the McCrory School was the orily one of the 
state’s 423 school districts that received a per- 
fect rating. The school district has, for 8 years, 
employed a full time bus mechanic, Aubrey 
Glover, a self-styled advocate of safe transpor- 
tation for school children. Quiet, unassuming, 
and modest, Mr. Glover is efficient and per- 
sistent in doing his work, the welfare of the 
pupils his chief concern. 
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OOS leading to enclosed stairways in 


schools as well as hospitals, hotels, office and 
public buildings should now be marked “fire 
exit—please keep door closed.” This require- 
ment has been included in the new edition of 
the Building Exit Code just approved as an 
American standard. This new provision of the 
Code is an attempt to solve one of the trouble- 
some problems in fire protection—keeping stair 
doors shut to prevent the upward spread of fire 
and to safeguard the path of escape down the 
stairs. The Building ERit Code specifies the 
number, size, construction and position so build- 
ings can be emptied promptly in case of fire, 
panic, or other emergencies. A former require- 
ment for panic bars on all outside doors of 
schools has been modified in the latest Code. 
In one story schools, where each individual 
class room has a separate door to the outside 
of the building, outside panic doors are not 
required, 


Heavy losses of life and property by fire have 


been prevented by a 28 year old agreement 
that provides for the standardization and inter- 
changeability of fire fighting equipment. There 


is a standard fire hose coupling screw thread 
approved in 1925 by the American Standards 
Association and. widely adopted throughout the 
United States. Years ago there were numerous 
instances in which fire fighters of one city rushed 
to the aid of another city and found their equip- 
ment useless. Difference between the screw 
threads on the fire hose couplings and those 
on the hydrants made it impossible to attach 
the fire hose. This difficulty has been pretty 
well eliminated throughout the United States 
as far as municipal equipment is concerned, but 
it might be well for school administrators to 
check and see that all hose and couplings in 
and around the school buildings are standard. 


Captain Video, futuristic atomic-age pride 


of the DuMont (WGN-TYV) television network, 
was made a special deputy of the National 
Safety Council on March 14. The deputiza- 
tion took place at the formal opening of the 
45th Annual Chicago Automobile Show in the 
city’s International Amphitheatre. 


Earl F. Campbell, supervisor of field opera- 
tions for National Safety Council, made the 
presentation to Al Hodge, New York television 


BROADCASTS, BUSES, BUILDINGS 


actor who plays the role. Hodge received the 
deputization certificate in recognition of his 
child accident prevention activities, through his 
television role, during the current year. 


The ceremony was recorded on newsreel and 
shown on Spencer Allen’s WGN-TV news tele- 
cast “Chicagoland Newsreel” on March 16. 
Appearing with Hodge during the presentation 
was Don Hastings, who plays the part of the 
Video Ranger on the show. The two actors 
came to Chicago to receive the award and to 
appear on the television preview of the auto 
show. Al Hodge is in the center of the picture 
above. 
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ROBABLY the best long term method for 

reducing our tragic accident toll is proper 
safety education for our youngsters and teen- 
agers to prepare them to take seriously their 
responsibilities as citizens. But surely this would 
assume early im life the acceptance of ‘responsi- 
bility of leadership, rather than being more on 
the receiving end of safety instruction. 


A recent trend that way is the teen-age safety 
conference which has been successfully organ- 
ized in a half dozen or so cities during the past 
several months. And as a result of one of these 
conferences, the teen-agers in the East Bay 
area of California have organized a local 
safety council of their own—the East Bay Stu- 
dent Safety Council made up of students from 
the ten high schools in that area. This is be- 
lieved to be the first area Student Safety Coun- 
cil in the United States. The new organization 
came as the result of a safety conference held 
in Sacramento, California, last fall at the call 
of California’s Governor Earl Warren. One of 
the panels was for teen-agers only——no oldsters 
allowed. And at the final general session of 
the two-day meet, when the recommendations 
were read by the various section chairmen, the 
teen-agers presented what closely paralleled the 
final conclusions of several adult panels. 
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Students Assume 


Safety Leadership 


The enthusiasm of the youngsters in Sacra- 
mento paved the way for the formation of a 
youth session, composed of representatives of all 
East Bay high schools, held in conjunction with 
the East Bay Mayor’s Safety Conference in 
Oakland on November 14, 1952. On the local 
level, the students brought in recommendations 
for behind-the-wheel driver training in all high 
schools, for student traffic courts, and for a pro- 
gram to begin driver education in the eighth 
grade. They further recommended that teen- 
agers should be considered on the same basis 
as adults, with regard to Vehicle Code viola- 
tions, and that the State of California revamp 
the current driver licensing program toward giv- 
ing more comprehensive and thorough tests to 
the operators of motor vehicles. 


Now, wise as these recommendations appear, 
the students were even wiser in that they real- 
ized resolutions and recommendations are soon 
forgotten unless followed through. And so it 
was that Alvin Langfield, chairman of the 
School Division for the East Bay Chapter, Na- 
tional Safety Council, suggested that a perma- 
nent Student Safety Council be formed in the 
East Bay area with all high schools represented 
—parochial, private, and public. The initial 
purpose of the Student Safety Council was to 
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bring the recommendations before those who 
were able to put them into effect—those repre- 
senting public opinion and those in legislative 
positions. Dr. Vaughn Seidel, Alameda County's 
Superintendent of Schools, assigned Greg Ma- 
hakian of his office to work with Alvin Lang- 
field and a first meeting of student representa- 
tives was called for January 29 of this year. 
Brian Desmond, student of Hayward High 
School and California Governor of the Junior 
Statesmen of America, was elected president of 
the Council with Pat Cummins of Alameda 
High School, secretary. The official name was 
East Bay Student Safety Council. 


The group was organized with the purpose of 
establishing a uniform safety program in the 
various high schools in the Bay area, at the 
same time promoting a competitive spirit among 
the schools, for the purpose of up-grading and 
educating students, not only in traffic safety, 
but in general safety aspects of student life in 
and out of school. Just as other adult safety 
organizations, the schools will compete for a 
silver cup which is to be presented by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Oakland Chapter. The 
Student group established a committee which 
is to work with the OakJand Chapter of the 
National Safety Council in setting up standards 


Teen-agers in the East Bay area of California | 
recently organized their own safety council. | 
Their recommendations closely paralleled those 
of adult safety panels and student discipline of | 
fellow violators proved more effective than that 
imposed by teachers. Results can be impres- | 
sive when students assume safety leadership. 


for evaluating the safety performance of schools 
in the area and selecting the school with the 
best safety record. The award will be made 
at an annual conference held in conjunction 
with the East Bay Mayor’s Safety Conference. 


The students will have adult advisors who 
have had broad experience in safety, but the 
main emphasis will be on student initiative. 

At the initial meeting, general discussion cov- 
ered four topics. The first to be considered was 
student courts—how they are set up, how they 
are operated, and general information concern- 
ing them. Many of the students explained how 
such courts were conducted in their own schools. 
with the result that the Council decided to 


investigate a program that would include all 
schools of the East Bay. Second and third items 
of discussion covered traffic problems of all 
schools in their driver training programs. It 
seems an exceptionally healthy situation when 
high school students themselves become inter- 
ested in the high school driver training pro- 
gram. Fourth and last item was an open 
debate, “Are High School Students Mature 
Enough to Own a Car?” The winning argu- 
ment stated that the students exhibited maturity 
by their driving habits, and that no overall 
answer could be given to the question. 

The students passed a motion to form a 
contest among all the schools, with a trophy 
going’ to the one showing the finest safety 
program. 

The contest is in full sway and all schools 
are competing in the Green Cross Journalism 
Contest. Police Departments of the East Bay 
cities have promised full cooperation to the 
Student Council and educators are solidly in 
support of the group’s recommendations for 
improved conditions and procedures in and 
around the schools. Prominent local officials 
have been contacted as principal speakers for 
several of the forthcoming student meetings. 

The East Bay Green Cross and the area's 
police and school officials all recognize that in 
this Student Safety Council lies their greatest 
long-range accident antidote. Oakland’s police 
chief, Lester Divine, has summed it up by stating, 
“We constantly hear and read that the future 
of our world lies in the hands of our children, 
but seldom is this statement followed up with 
action. In fostering the East Bay Student Safety 
Council, our Boards of Education and Green 
Cross have taken a step to insure the future 
by developing competent young hands to mould 
it.” 

Greg Mahakian, speaking for the County 
Board of Education at a recent meeting, said, 
“Student government has long been an estab- 
lished procedure in most of the schools of this 
state; however, we feel that the formation of 
the East Bay Student Safety Council is the 
finest step ever taken to plant the fundamental 
and advanced precepts of safe living in the 
minds of young people. We are deeply grateful 
to Alvin Langfield and to the East Bay Green 
Cross for suggesting the idea and for lending us 
their support in carrying it through. Already 
marked steps have been taken by the students, 
not only to induce safety consciousness in their 
schools, but through their own disciplinary 
methods for violators which are far more effec- 
tive and far reaching than those that could be 
imposed by their teachers or adult supervisors.” 
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Safety... 
a Must 
for 
Campers 


by Stanley F. Pechar 


Department of Physical 
Education, Health and Recreation 
New York University 


AMPING and outdoor living have been a 

part of the activity pattern of Ameri- 
cans since the early stages of the nation’s de- 
velopment. These early outdoor experiences 
were largely of a spontaneous incidental kind. 
Readily available woods, fields and streams 
made it a relatively easy task for most Ameri- 
cans to enjoy the fun, adventure and experi- 
yences associated with living in a natural envi- 
ronment. 

With the advent of large cities and a more 
complex structure of society, this easy avail- 
ability of natural outdoor areas for many of 
our boys and girls was no longer possible. Yet 
the need for having children live in a camping 
environment, full of interesting and stimulating 
activities with their important knowledges, 
skills and rich experiences, was still existent. 
Fortunately, there were people who recognized 
this need. With the first private camp estab- 
lished in 1875 followed by an institutional camp 
in 1880, the American camp movement was 
on its way. Today it is estimated that there are 
from ten to fifteen thousand camps of all types 
in existence serving some three to four million 
boys and girls each year. 
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Instruction for be- 
ginning swimmers 
means fewer 
camp accidents, 
more fun in the 
water for the 


youngsters. 
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Camping has assumed a tremendous obliga- 
tion and responsibility for the welfare and safety 
of children. In many instances, camp adminis- 
trators and directors have achieved excellent 
records in providing safe camp programs and 
environments. However, a glance at camp 
accident reports shows that others have not been 
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as alert to their responsibility. A closer examin- 
ation of these accidents reveals that many are 
preventable in the sense that knowledge and 
procedures on the control of accidents are 
known but are not made use of. 


When we see such accident reports as 
“Camper Seriously Injured in Fall from Camp 
Truck” or “Lightning Kills Three Under Tree 
in Storm” or “Missing Boys’ Camp Swimmer 
Found Drowned” it is apparent that preventa- 
tive procedures are not being followed. 


How can camp directors in charge of human 
lives take on counsellors who are inexperienced, 
immature, and lack the basis for making sound 
judgments? Only the unqualified counsellor 
would seek protection for his group under a 
tree during a lightning storm, or fail to have a 
strict rule to prevent youngsters riding in open 
camp trucks, or even operate a_ waterfront 
without the realization that it is a 24 hour 
problem which demands constant vigilance, not 
only during supervised swimming periods. 


We can go on and on listing the failures of 
people in charge of young children to take even 
the most elementary precautions to safeguard 
human lives. Perhaps the most pathetic part of 
the whole story dealing with the greater ma- 
jority of camp accidents is that there is avail- 
able information and know-how for effective 


control of these accident situations. Unexcus- 
able conditions such as poor supervision, inade- 
quate planning, poor organization and in- 
adequate facilities constitute causal factors in 
camp accidents. 

Organizations such as the American Red 
Cross, Boy and Girl Scouts of America, Young 


Men’s Christian Association, American Camp- 
ing Association, and the National Safety Coun- 
cil, to name only a few, are tremendous resource 
groups which have in the past and are now 
continuing to provide the techniques, methods 
and knowledge which can eliminate many of 
these conditions. 


As an example, the American Red Cross for 
years has clearly demonstrated how effectively 
a potentially hazardous area, such as the water- 
front, can be operated with a minimum of 
accidents. Many camps that have followed 
Red Cross standards dealing with the prepara- 
tion and training of waterfront personnel, the 
classification of swimmers, the layout and main- 
tenance of facilities, the provision of necessary 
equipment and the teaching of essential skills 
are ample evidence that it can be done. Safety 
is synonymous with careful planning, well- 
defined organization, mastery of essential skills, 
competent supervision and responsible adminis- 
tration. 


The job of reducing camp accidents involves 
several important considerations. First there 
must be a moral imperative for everyone in 
camping, from the owner and director down 
to the counsellor and camper, to want to think 
and act safely. This means influencing human 
behavior so that there is the will as well as the 
ability to effectively carry out safety regulations 
and procedures. Without this will, it is very 
much like building an elaborate structure of 
methods, techniques and processes without giv- 
ing much thought to the foundation. It must 
take the form of a crusade by all who have a 
stake in camping to bring about a realization 
of this need. 


Secondly there is a great need for dissem- 
inating safety information among camp owners 
and camp ‘directors. With the increasing em- 
phasis on accident prevention in all phases of 
our daily living, much information and knowl- 
edge about causal factors in accidents has been 
accumulated. It is important that steps be taken 
that will make this knowledge available to those 
who could use it. Recently the Center for 
Safety Education at New York University em- 
barked on a project to do just this. The result 
was a publication entitled CAMP SAFETY 
DIGEST. This magazine contains a series of 
articles written by leaders in the camping move- 
ment, giving ideas on how safety can be inte- 
grated into many phases of the camp setup. 
Cooperative efforts of this kind in which safety 
experts, camp agencies and other interested 
groups can pool their resources and knowledge 
on camp accident prevention are most neces- 
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The cop on the corner is every youngster’s friend. 
Im ately at left he rates flowers from ren 
he’s guided safely across streets all year. In center 
a friendly policeman helps the Birmingham, 
Michigan Kiwanis Club tape about 1,200 bicycles 
with scotch light tape to eliminate hazards of 
night driving. The man at bottom typifies the 
spirit of Emmett, Idaho, where you may see this 
heartwarming sign. 


* 
Continued from page 21 


sary. It is also essential that these ideas be 
given the widest distribution possible. Every 
channel of communication available should be 
utilized. 

Thirdly, camps must make it standard prac- 
tice to keep accident records. Such data col- 
lected regularly and accurately provides the raw 
material for prevention. Much of the progress 
made in industrial and street and highway 
safety has come about through the practice of 
gathering detailed information about accidents 
and then interpreting such data through careful 
analysis. The excellent progress made in con- 
trolling football injuries and fatalities has been 
made possible by the use of this method. Each 
year, the Committee in Injuries and Fatalities 
of the American Football Coaches Association 
collects data about football hazards. This data 
has enabled this group to make many recom- 
mendations and draw many conclusions about 
the nature and cause of football injuries and 
fatalities. As a result, improved standards for 
protective equipment, for conditioning and 
warmup, for the time element as it pertains to 
length of season, length of game and length of 
warmup, and for facilities have come about. I 
firmly believe that an accident reporting sys-_ 
tem in every camp will go a long way toward 
providing a means of establishing cause and 
thereby indicating the necessary remedial steps. 

Lastly, safety at camp must be approached 
in a positive manner. It should not mean an 
elimination of experience and adventure but 
rather an adequate preparation of campers in 
the new and hazardous activities associated with 
camp life so that they will be better enabled to 
meet them with safety and success. Children 
must be taught to live with and in a natural 
environment. For example: it isn’t necessary 
to remove every stone at camp because someone 
might trip, but instead to teach campers how 
to move over broken ground. 

This philosophy must prevail throughout the 
camp program. It becomes a way of encourag- 
ing healthy attitudes toward safety. By thinking 
and acting safely, the camper cannot fail to 
see that he is opening the road to more and 
becter adventures. 
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Child and Eye Accidents 


HILD Accidents and What to Do When 
They Occur, a booklet about the prevention 
of child accidents with general emergency in- 
structions on procedures when accidents occur to 
children, was published and distributed recently 
by the Cincinnati Pediatric Society, the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Cincinnati and the Greater 
Cincinnati Safety Council. 


The 16-page two-color pamphlet gives an 
excellent picture of child accidents and their 
importance, with emergency procedure before 
medical assistance can be obtained. 


The booklet points out that “it is not in- 
tended to take the place of a doctor or to be a 
manual on first aid. For purposes of brevity, 
reasons for the instructions are omitted.” 


An interesting and novel feature is the “What 
NOT to Do” suggestions that appear on each 
page, following the specific instructions on what 
to do. 


he ORDER to protect the eyes of students and 

employees who work in the West Allis School 
of Vocational and Adult Education, the Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education has adopted 
a plan to save eyes from injury while in the 
school and promote safety attitudes and habits 
in industry later. 

The eye protection program provides training 
for students which will promote a willingness 
and desire to wear eye protective equipment 
when working on the job and develop the habit 
of using personal protective equipment. 

Certain shops and laboratories are designated 
as 100 per cent eye protection areas where all 
who enter are required to wear approved eye 
protection equipment. The orders of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission set up the stand- 
ards for approved eye protection equipment. 
The program requires that shop teachers and 
all school maintenance men wear eye protection 
equipment while on duty. 


While the program is a worthwhile one and 
is of unquestionable value in saving eyes, it is 
not easy to operate. It requires considerable 
planning to get it started. It involves establish- 
ing routines, to take care of issuing visitor’s 
safety glasses or eyeshields, providing prescrip- 
tion glasses for Board employees, checking the 
eye protection equipment in use in the shops 
and seeing to it that each student wears his 
safety glasses or eyeshields constantly and that 
no person enters the restricted area without 
having eye protection. 
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brush off 
brush 


fires! 


The pungent odor of burning grass, rub- 
bish and brush drifts through nearly 
every suburban community during spring. 
More than 700,000 of these fires get be- 
yond control, endangering lives and de- 
stroying property running into millions of 
dollars annually, says the Institute for 
Safer Living of American Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company. 


Burning over grass and brush areas — 


may be beneficial cleanup of your prop- 
erty, but you should know how to do the 
job properly and safely. These pointers 
will help you remain on friendly terms 
with neighbors and fire department: 

Collect proper tools for effective grass 
fire control . .. a heavy shovel, wet 
brooms, and a portable pump tank extin- 
guisher if possible. 

Lay out garden hose with a nozzle and 
connected to a good water supply if the 
area to be burned is near buildings». 
Transport barrels or tanks of water to 
areas where water lines are not available. 

Be sure that sufficient help is standing 
by for assistance if needed. Stay in at- 
tendance until all fire is extinguished. 
Never allow children near the burning 


ares. 


Make sure you observe local fire ordi- 
nances. In suburban areas it is best to 
notify the fire department of your in- 
tention and the time you plan to burn 
. « « this may be a legal requirement. 

Choose a day when there is no breeze, 
but be prepared for one to spring up. 
Wind, weather and grass or brush condi- 
tions make this burning unpredictable. 
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@GOSSAFETY TEACHING AIDS 


SAFETY FOR GREATER ADVENTURES, edited 
by Herbert J. Stack and published this year by the 
Center for Safety Education of New York University, 
is the biography of A. W. Whitney, former Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Education for National Safet 
Council. The book is reviewed here by Marian Tei- 
ford, field representative of the School and College 
Division, who was associated with Mr. Whitney in 
Council work from 1925 until his death. 


To read a good book about a long-time asso- 
ciate and friend to whom I am as deeply 
indebted as I am to Albert Wurts Whitney is 
an all too rare, genuinely satisfying experience. 
For such an experience I am greateful to Dr. 
Herbert J. Stack, and to the many others, re- 
sponsible for SAFETY FOR GREATER AD- 
VENTURES. 


Not many individuals make so great a con- 
tribution to society as did Albert Whitney; so 
enrich the lives of their professional and per- 
sonal associates that books are written about 
them, their forebears, their business or pro- 
fessional activities, their personal strengths and 
weaknesses. That a book about Albert Whitney 
should be published ten years after his death 
will surprise no one who knew him. Rather 
many may wonder why the publication of some 
such volume as SAFETY FOR GREATER 
ADVENTURES was so long delayed. 


Not the least of Mr. Whitney’s contribution 
to safety in general was his concept of “acci- 
dent prevention” (a term he did not like) i.e., 
safety as a dynamic force in society and in the 
lives of individuals. More than any one else 
he took the megsure of the once popular term 
“safety first” and helped the very industrialists 
who had originated it appreciate its limitations. 
More clearly than any of his predecessors—or, 
for that matter, his successors—he understood 
that safety was, to a very real degree, a matter 
of education of the individual. Yet, from the 
outset, he maintained that safety education as 
such had no real claim on the time of either 
school administrators or pupils unless it made 
its contribution to the total education of the 
individual as well as to the development of his 
safety attitudes and knowledge and skills. 


Logically enough SAFETY FOR GREATER 
ADVENTURES opens with a factual review 
of his family background and his early life. 
Then, under the general heading “His Asso- 
ciations,” his contributions to three great fields 


ALBERT Wurts WHITNEY 
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are discussed—to insurance, standardization and 
safety. Later sections deal with his philosophy 
(“The Thought”); his efforts to implement 
that philosophy—to give it breath and life and 
influence—through his support of countless 
activities and organizations. Chief among them, 
at one time, were the School and College 
Division of the National Safety Council and, 
later, of the Center for Safety Education at 
New York University (“Building Founda- 
tions”). A review of the job he felt compelled 
to undertake (“The Task”) and some of the 
results of those efforts (“The Harvest”) are 
also later sections. 


Those of us who knew Albert Whitney cher- 
ished his friendship. We recognized his abilities 
as a scholar and a philosopher. We were grate- 
ful, most of all perhaps, for his generosity. He 
kept nothing to himself—not his dream of a 
democratic society in which human beings no 
longer suffered from grievous bodily hurts due 
to their own thoughtlessness or lack of skill or 
contributed to injuries to others—not his love 
for the out-of-doors—not his sheer delight in 
fresh ground coffee or casks of special tea 
shipped directly from San Francisco. This out- 
standing characteristic is evident in countless 
pages of SAFETY FOR GREATER ADVEN- 
TURES. For this alone the book is well worth 
reading. It is doubly worthwhile to all edu- 
cators with a real or potential interest in safety 
because the philosophy it presents, largely in 
Mr. Whitney's own words, gives color and 
depth and significance to a subject sometimes 
described as “thin.”—-Marian TELFoRD 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIVISION._-NATIONAL SAFETY COUNTCIL—CHICAGO !! | 


Teaching language arts, social studies, physical education and safety 


Learn How 
VACATION 


You should know your father's name, 

or guardian's name, and where you live. 
Here is a place to write it down. 
You may want to cut it out and put it 

in your pocket when you take a frip. 


Things to Do 


1. Make a list of rules for safe fun in summer time. 


Place this list on the bulletin board. 
2. Make a summer-fun booklet showing children hav- 


ing safe fun. 
3. Tell why you should ask your parent before you: 


go swimming go on a hike 
ride in a boat _—_ drink water from a strange 
well 


Prepared by Leslie R. Silvernale, continuing education service, Michigan 
State Colle Lan i i i 


ge. sing, Michigan. 1 to 9 ¢ 
6 cents each. Lower prices for larger quantities. 


this unit, 
rinted in U.S.A. 
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Find parts of the picture !. Learn to swim. 


that go with these rules. gst gee 


Make other pictures 3 


showing children Do not pet strange ani- 


i obeying these rules. mals. 
4. D ide with stran- 
Write the rule ace ride with stran 
: on the picture 
you make. 5. Go barefoot only in safe 
places. 
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\CHOOL AND COLLEGE DIVISION—NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL—CHICAGO 


Teaching language arts, social studies and safety 


Learn How 
VACATION Sketch $9617A 


Make Correct Statements 


Draw a line between the two parts of the sentence which 
will make a correct statement. The first line is an example. 


Yard and Garden 


1. When you are through using a rake or ay a. don't run while pushing it. 


hoe 
2. When you are using a wheelbarrow b. don’t place your fingers or feet near the 
mower blades. 
3. When you are cutting the grass c. don't leave it lying on the ground. 
Swimming 
1. Do not go swimming a. if you ease into the water gradually. 


2. Cold water is not so likely to numb you »b. when you are alone. 
3. You can rest yourself while swimming cc. if you know how to float. 


1. Go swimming a. only if you know how to swim well. 
2. When swimming, call for help b. only when you need it. 
3. Go into deep water c. only in hours of daylight. 
1. If you get tired while swimming a. don't stay in the water. 
2. If a person comes to your rescue b. don't try to swim against it. 
3. If you are caught in a swift current c. don’t grab him around the neck. 
by Leslie R. Silvernale, cootinying education service, Michigan 
Stat _- < East Lansing, Michigan. 1 to 9 ¢ of this unit, 
6 pn . Lewer prices for larger quantities. rinted in U.SA. 
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Fishing 


1. Remove the fishhook 
2. Hold the fish securely 
3. Keep a safe distance 


Campfires 


1. Clear away the leaves and litter 
2. Smother a campfire with dirt or water 
3. Break a burned match in two 


Lost in the Woods 


Step directly into the center, along the 
keel, of a small boat 


Stay out of a small boat 
Don't change seats in a small boat 


Plan hikes so there will be time enough 


When hiking in the woods, be farenough _c. to keep from snapping branches against 
apart 


when the water is deep. 


b. when you are getting into it. 
when the weather is bad. 


a. when removing the hook. 
where other persons are fishing too. 


c. when carrying a pole and line. 


When hiking wear heavy, well-fitting a. to make your destination in daylight. 
shoes and woolen socks 


to prevent blistering your feet. 


the person behind. 


a. before you build a campfire., 


before you throw it away. 
before you leave it. 


1. You will tire yourself more than is a. if you think people are searching for you. 


2. 
3. 


necessary 


Stay in one place 


Go down, instead of up, 


Dramatize what a child should do if he 
falls into deep water 


sees someone who is drowning 


rides in a small boat 


goes fishing 


takes a hike in the country 


builds a campfire 
wants to avoid sdnburn. 


2. In an encyclopedia, read about 


ison Ivy. 
Bring a picture of poison ivy to school. Tell the 
Safety Education for May, 1953 


b. if you run and shout excitedly. 


c. if you come to a stream. 


Things to Do 


class how to recognize it and explain the first-aid 
treatment for ivy rash. 


3. Ask a Boy Scout to bring a compass to school 
and explain its use to the class. 


4. Make a list. of interesting places to visit during 
the summer. Plan the best and safest way to go. 
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High 


HOOL AND COLLEGE DIVISION--NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


CHICAGO 


For use im social studies, guidance, homeroom and safety clasies 


Keep Woods Green 
VACATION 


Do You See Safe Practices? 


x 


—pboto courtesy United States Forest Service 


T FIRST GLANCE, THE picture above _ pertain to camping safety. See who can 
looks like an ordinary camping list the most. There are at least eight 

scene. To the safety-experienced eye, distinct safety features shown in the 

| however, there are many features that _ picture. Can you find more? 

Pee ared under the direction of Kimball Wiles, chairman, Division of Secondary Education 


Vincent McGuire, assistant protesses, College of Education, University of Florida. 1 to 9 
copies of this unit, 6 cents each. Lower prices for larger quantities. Printed in the U.S.A. 
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Are You a Good Actor? 


Dp’ THE CLASS INTO two groups—the “reds” 
and the “blues.” Have each group develop 


ten safety rules for summer vacation. Then write 
each rule on a separate piece of paper. 

Each group then places its pile of folded papers 
on the floor before the other group. A “red” 
selects one folded paper from the ‘blue’ pile, 
shows it to the “blues” and then attempts to act— 


Enjoy Your Vacation 
Check the vacation rules you follow. Consult 


reference material to discover the correct answer 
in the event that you and your classmates are 
unable to agree. 


1. When fishing, never troll with your back 
turned to the operator of the outboard motor. 


__2, Never go swimming alone. 


3. Don't fasten hooks or lures to fishing 
lines until the fishing destination has been reached. 


4. Don't dive in strange waters. 


__..$. Always carry a life preserver for each 
passenger in a sailboat. 


6. Never indulge in ‘“horseplay” while you 
are in a boat. 


_____.1, Don't take oars on a boating trip if you 
have an outboard motor. 


8. Ifa per- 
son who can't 
swim falls out of 
a boat, jump in 
after him imme. 
Jiately. 

9. If huge 
waves are push- 
ing the boat in 
the wrong direc- 
tion, drop an- 
chor so the boat 
wont be swept 
out into the mid- 
dle of the lake. 


warriron ae 


_.10, Make a lot of noise when you are going 
through dense underbrush so that snakes will know 
you are coming and will get out of your way. 
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without words—the tule until his side (the 
reds’) guesses the correct rule. 


Repeat the procedure with the other group. Use 
different actors for each rule. Limit each actor to 
three minutes. 


Keep time. The group with the least total time 
is the winner. 


Safety Check Your Team 

Check each item on which your team plays safely. 
1, The playing field is of adequate size. 

.__...2, The playing fiele is cleared of all ob- 


stacles. 


3. All base 
pads are firmly 
attached to the 
ground. 


4. Specta- 
tors are off 
the field of play. 


5. Catcher 
always wears a 


mask. 


a 6. Batters 
do not crowd 
the plate. 


J. Batters 
do not throw 
their bats. 


ase sarery 


__...8. Batters stay out of the box on plays at 
the plate. 


9. With hard ball, batters wear safety caps. 
10. Players catching fly balls call out their 


intentions. 


11. Runners touch the inside of the bag 
when rounding bases. 


12. Runners slide feet first. 
13. Infielders step out of the base line, if 


there is no play, when base runners round the 
bag. 

__...14, Runners do not intentionally bump a 
helder making a play. 


If your team does not score at least 12 on the 
above checklist you may expect a number of in- 


juries. 


/ 
Near Accidents | 
are WARNINGS / 
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For use im social studies, guidance, English amd safety classes 


Keep Woods Green 
VACATION 


Are You a Good Safety Detective? 


The picture appears to be just a pleasant bathing scene. What makes 
the scene pleasant? There are many safety features shown in the 
picture. Can you list at. least ten? Can you identify any hazards? 


4 


Prepared under the direction of Kimbal! Wiles, chairman, Division of Secondary sSocatiee. 
and Vincent McGuire, assistant protecser. College of Education, University of Florida. 1 to 9% 
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Was Shakespeare Thinking of Safety? 


Match the safety rules with the quotations from Shakespeare by writing the number of 


the rule in the space before the quote. 
Safety Rules 
1. Don't lose your temper when playing games. 


2. Know the poisonous snakes and insects and 
take precautions against them. 


3. It is better to use a boat to rescue a drown- 


ing person than to swim out to him. 
4. Don't try to get a tan in one day. 


5. Take along your drinking water on a hike 
rather than drink from brooks. 


6. Don't overeat before swiniming or before 
engaging in sports that require a lot of physical 
exertion. 


7. Use extreme caution in seiecting a site for 


camp fires. 


8. Be very careful when climbing narrow, — 


mountain trails or crossing narrow brides. 


Enjoy Your 


Check the vacation rules you follow. Consult 
reference material to discover the correct answer 
in the event that you and your classmates are 
unable to agree. 


1. When fishing, never troll with your back 
turned to the operator of the outboard motor. 


_.2, Never go swimming alone. 


_____3. Don’t fasten hooks or iures to fishin 
lines until the fishing destination has been Poe 


___..4, Don't dive in strange waters. 


5. Always carry a life preserver for each 
passenger in a sailboat. 


Shakespeare 


A.____ They are as sick that surfeit with too 
much, as they that starve with nothing. 
Merchant of Venice. Act 1, Scene 2 


B. The drink, the drink? ! am poisoned. 
Hamlet, Act V, Scene 2 


« ‘Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 
Romeo and Juliet, Act ll, Scene 6 


D. Though she be but little, she is fierce. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, Act IU, 
Scene 2 


E.._. . . two spent swimmers that do cling 
together and choke their art. 
Macbeth, Act 1, Scene 2 


F. Mislike me not for my complexion, the 
shadow’s livery of the burnished sun. 
The Merchant of Venice, Act Il, Scene | 


G. The brain may devise laws for the blood. 
but a hot temper leaps o'er a cold decree. 
The Merchant of Venice, Act I, Scene 2 


H. My hour is almost come, 
When I to sulphorous and tormenting 
flames 
Must render up myself. 
Hamlet, Act 1, Scene 


Vacation 


Never indulge in “horseplay” while you 
are in a boat. 


7. Don't take oars on a boating trip if you 
have an outboard motor. 


__ 8. If a person who can't swim falls out of 
a boat, jump in after him immediately. 


__.9, If huge waves are pushing the boat in 
the wrong direction, drop anchor so the boat won't 
be swept out into the middle of the lake. 


10, Make a lot of noise when ee are going 
through dense underbrush so that snakes will know 
you are coming and will get out of your way. 
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RIGHT EQUIPMENT 
COMMANDS ATTENTION 


Make your school safer by outfitting 
safety patrolmen with our excellent equip- 
ment. Here are just a few of our items. 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Raincoats and Belts 


WHITE RAINCOATS made of 100%, 
American Rubber. Also available in yel- 
low or black. Highly visible. 


Snappy eight-point style gabardine cap may 
be had in Navy Blue. Other colors on special 
request. 


4 


SAFETY PATROL BELT 


The very popular adjustable 
school safety patrol belt. Made 
of two inch and 21/," heavy 
quality. Web with two-piece 
nickle rust-proof buckle with 
prong toggle. Both waist belt 
and shoulder strap are easily 
adjustable. The entire belt 
easily cleaned. 


BADGES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
TODAY! 
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Safety Patrol Belts 
Felt Arm Bands 
Safety Buttons 
Badges 
Overshoes 
And the Corporal Digby Safety Sentinel 
CAPS 
- 
| 
GRAUBARD'S 


Secondary Lesson Units for 1953-54 


be monthly topics selected for the Secon- 
dary Safety Lesson Units for the 1953-54 
school year are: September— The Accident 
Problem; October—Fire; November—Hunting 
and Fishing; Decembe 
ary—Safety in the School Gymnasium; Febru- 
ary—Pedestrian; March—-Safety in the School 
Plant; April-—Trafhic; May—Summer Sports. 
Each unit will be accompanied by a poster 
depicting the topic being studied. The junior 
high school units will be geared to grades seven 
through nine. The senior high school will be 
applicable to grades ten through twelve. 


The Secondary Safety Lesson Units are de- 
signed to meet the following objectives: 

1. To develop an awareness of the serious- 
ness of the accident problem. Socrates once 
said that the first step in teaching is to lead the 
student from unconscious ignorance to con- 
scious ignorance. The number of deaths and 
injuries caused by accidents is appalling and, 
even worse, is unknown by many—especially 
children of high school age. This objective can 
be achieved by use of recent statistics regarding 
aurinn, deaths, and loss of time and money. 


for 
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Send for new cir- 
culer of Sam 
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2. To develop wholesome attitudes toward 
safety rules designed to protect all people. © 
units will emphasize the importance of obeying 
all safety rules, not only for the individual's 
sake, but for other people as well. Analysis of 
the “whys” of safety rules will be included. 


3. To develop an awareness of the need for 
group action and cooperation in order to have 
a sound safety program. Use of community 
resources, committee work, and group action 
will be emphasized so that students can actually 
experience the value of working together as a 
team. Projects, surveys, and programs will be 
suggested to implement these techniques. 


4. To develop an awareness of the need for 
mental and physical. alertness and control to 
promote safety. Students must learn to analyze 
themselves, to discover their weak and strong 
points, and to accept certain limitations. Analy- 
ses of experiences will show many accidents are 


caused by lack of mental and physical fitness. 


5. To develop the ability to recognize haz- 
ardous situations. The ability to think clearly is 
an important one. An excellent exercise in 
clear thinking is to provide an opportunity for 
the student to analyze every day situations— 
either by pictures or by field trips in his com- 
munity—in order to determine the possible 
dangers in each. 


6. To provide opportunities for students to 
gain experience in safety practices. Actual ex- 
perience in developing and participating in 
safety practices is necessary for a good learning 
situation. Suggested plans for participating in 
safety programs will be included. 


The lesson units are designed for use in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science, social studies, and 
other classes in the secondary school. 


In mathematics, the lesson becomes more 
meaningful when the student sees how numbers 
tell the story of accidents. 


Active research is used in the social studies 
area when students work on a suggested project 
to improve safety and health conditions. 


Practice in speaking, writing, and listening 
is obtained when students seek interviews with 
resource people. Suggested safety skits provide 
drama experiences. Library science is practiced 
to secure data called for in the lesson units. 


Industrial arts, physical education, guidance, 
driver education, art, and music are some of 


the other areas which are utilized. 
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He Went Out to Meet Them 


ITH FLARES AND WHISTLES and blaring 

bugles, the Reds had been attacking fanati- 
cally all night. Wave after wave they came, in 
overwhelming numbers. 


By dawn, Jerry Crump could see that his posi- 
tion alone was keeping them from overrunning 
L Company. Twice he went out to meet them with 
his bayonet. Once he retook a captured machine 
gun. And four times he left shelter to bring in 
wounded comrades. 


Now, an enemy soldier crept close unobserved. a 
He lobbed a grenade. It landed squarely among 
the wounded men. Without a second’s hesitation, 
Corporal Crump threw himself upon it, smothered 
the explosion wtih his own body, and saved his 3 

tour companions lives. 


“I got hurt.” says Jerry Crump, 
“but I got back alive. Because our 
armed forces have the finest meai- 
cal equipment in the world—even 
at the front. And you helped put it | 
there by investing in U. S. Defense Bonds.” | | 


Bonds are savings. But they mean production 
power, too. Helping provide the arms and equip- 
ment and care of every kind that give a fighting 
man more than a fighting chance! ; 


Corporal Jerry Crump 
US. Army 
Medal of Honor @ 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E 
Bonds start paying interest after 6 months. And aver- 
age 3% interest, compounded semiannually when 
held to maturity! Also, all maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning—at the new rate—for 10 more 
years. Today, start investing in U.S. Series E Defense 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan at work. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 
save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertise- 
ment. It is donated by this publication in cooperation ts 


with the Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 
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